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WHAT YOU CAN GET OUT OF A HENTY BOOK 


CaroLINnE M. Hewins, Secretary Connecticut Public Library Committee 


There is a difference of opinion among 
librarians and critics regarding the value of 
Henty’s books, and whether they should 
have a place on the boys’ and girls’ shelves. 
One librarian thinks that they are often 
read by children of nine or ten, who soon 
grow to care for nothing else, and others 
that their plots are monotonous, their Eng- 
lish poor, and their lack of historical at- 
mosphere painfully apparent. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, in his Miss Muffet’s 
Christmas Party, says of Henty’s boys, 
“There seem to be a great many of them, but 
I've sometimes thought that there may be 
only two, only they live in different centu- 
ties and go to different wars,” and any one 
who has read half a dozen of the books can 
easily make an outline of the rest. On the 
other hand, one of my library assistants has 
told me that the Henty books which he 
had read before he came to us made his 
work much easier and helped him in find- 
ing histories for readers, oe teacher has 
said that the boys who have read Henty 
are the most intelligent in class and pass 
the best examinations; another, an Eng- 
lishwoman teaching in Bermuda, that she 
uses them in connection with English his- 
tory and finds that they fix it in her pupils’ 


minds; and a Yale graduate, that the only 
history that ever stuck to him was what he 
learned from them. 

It is very easy to go into a high school 
without any knowledge of history outside of 
the United States, or before 1492, and just 
as easy to take the college preparatory 
course in the high school without ever hear- 
ing of the most prominent characters in 
English and continental history. In order 
to supply this lack by encouraging the read- 
ing of Henty in the right way and at the 
right time, I have for two summer vacations 
given a weekly talk on “What you can get 
out of a Henty book” to ninth-grade pupils 
just ready for the high school. 

The first one that I tried was Beric the 
Briton, which I read by myself somewhat 
carefully, making notes on anything that I 
did not understand or that I wished to look 
up, and regarding it as a good preparation 
for beginning Latin and studying ancient 
history. In this story of the Romans in 
Britain, the first page sends a reader to an 
historical map of England to find the Kent- 
ish tribes and the Trinobantes, and the 
second sums up the good and evil which the 
Romans carried into Britain. The hero is 
the son of a chief who has been kept for 
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four years as a hostage in a Roman 
town, and learned the manners and the 
language of his captors, who have treated 
him kindly and sent him to live in the family 
of the commander of a legion, who after he 
has studied the elements of Roman law and 
the use of arms, permits him to return to 
his tribe. The town of Camalodunum, 
where he has lived, is in the east of Eng- 
land, where many of the settlers of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut came from, and it 
interested me to find that it is now called 
Colchester, which is the name of one of 
the old Connecticut towns within twenty- 
five miles of Hartford. I found pictures of 
ancient Britons and the cave-dwellers of an 
earlier date, of Roman soldiers in uniform, 
of Roman houses and mosaic pavements. A 
reference to wolves in Britain led me to 
Harting’s British Animals Extinct Within 
Historic Times. Guhl and Koner’s Life of 
the Greeks and Romans, and Duruy’s His- 
tory of Rome are invaluable for their pic- 
tures, Traill’s Social England throws much 
light on the Druids and early British man- 
ners and customs, and Evans’s Ancient 
Bronze Implements upon weapons. Later 
in the book, Beric is captured in battle and 
taken to Rome as a gladiator. The old 
Iconographic Cyclopedia has the best pic- 
tures of gladiators I know, and England’s 
History as Pictured by Famous Painters, 
published by Newnes, is of great use in con- 
nection with all the Henty books relating to 
English history. The scene of the second 
half of the book is in Rome in the reign of 
Nero, which of course suggests not only 
pictures, but other stories, and the hero 
goes back to Britain, where he rules his peo- 
ple wisely and well, and helps them to be- 
come half-civilized. Beric is more care- 
fully written than many of Henty’s books, 
and can be used in school or for library 
work for a whole winter. I have merely 
taken it as a peg to hang other books on. 
If a boy or girl were especially interested 
in the Romans in Britain, I should speak of 
Miss Yonge’s Cook and the Captive, a story 
of Roman civilization in Gaul. 
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This year I have used The Boy Knight 
for the Crusades, Knights of the White 
Cross for the military religious orders, The 
Lion of St. Mark for Venice, Bonnie Prince 
Charlie for the Rebellion of 1745, With 
Clive in India for the English dominion in 
Hindostan, The Reign of Terror for the 
French Revolution, The Young Buglers for 
the Peninsular War, and Out with Garibaldi 
for modern Italy. We have had picture bul- 
letins to illustrate every talk, and other 
books. 


The talks have been in my office in the 
main library because it is a little more 
grown-up to gothere thanto the Boys’ and 
Girls’ room, but afterwards the bulletins 
are hung in the ‘‘Room” with what we have 
there to illustrate them; for example, for 
the French Revolution, Abbott’s Marie An- 
toinette, and Madame Roland, Martineau’s 
Prince and the Peasant, Headley’s Napoleon 
and His Marshalls, Morris’s Historical 
Tales, and Farmer’s Girls’ Book of Famous 
Queens. For the Peninsular War we have 
Morris’s Historical Tales, Southey’s Nelson, 
Hale’s Spain and Ober’s Spain. 


In a trip to Italy early this year, I found 
that Henty’s Held Fast for England, Jack 
Archer, At Agincourt, Knights of the 
White Cross, Out with Garibaldi, and 
Through Russian Snows, all had associa- 
tions with places or pictures that I saw, 
and as the power of association is the power 
oftenest lacking in the graduates of our pub- 
lic schools, I believe in encouraging it. 


To sum up: if a boy reads nothing but 
Henty for a year or so, he is not likely to 
care for the great historical novels of the 
world later, but if he uses him under guid- 
ance, reading after every one of his books 
a better story of the same period, if he 
looks up places on a map, unfamiliar words 
and references in a dictionary or cyclope- 
dia, and if he reads a life of one of the 
real characters in every book, he is well on 
his way to an intelligent interest in general 
history. 


LIBRARY WORK IN OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Grace E. Sauispury, Librarian, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


For many years past, the Normal Schools 
of Wisconsin have felt the need of training 
their students in Library Methods. Asa re- 
sul. of an intelligent interest in the subject 
on the part of afew of the members of the 
faculties in the several schools, and finally 
on the part of the Board of Regents itself, 
a general scheme was evolved which was to 


be worked out in all the schools, subject of 
course to variations to suit individual needs. 

A Normal graduate expects always to 
use his education, not only for his own per- 
sonal enjoyment and profit, but for the good 
of the school in which he teaches and for 
the good of the community in which he 
lives. Now that nearly every city and town 
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in our state enjoys the privileges of a li- 
brary, either school or public, a teacher must 
know how to use that library intelligently, 
how to teach others to use it, and when a 
school library, in many cases, how to care 
for and manage it. 

The scheme worked out for general use 
in the Normal Schools provides for a sys- 
tem of Library Readings so extensive that 
it would be impossible for the librarian to 
conduct the work, so it is put in the hands 
of the teachers in the various departments. 

Almost continuously during his school 
course, the student is a member of a library 
class which meets once a week. The class 
reading United States history meets with 
the teacher of that subject. Each student 
in the class reads some historical work and 
presents an oral report. By the time the 
student has listened to the reports of his 
fellow classmates and has given his own re- 
port, the horizon of his knowledge of his- 
tories has broadened considerably. Before 
he is graduated, he has been a member of 
eight or ten different classes in library read- 
ings, reporting on books in as many different 
fields of knowledge. As a rule the student 
enjoys the work, although under an unin- 
spiring teacher, it is possible for the re- 
ports to become monotonous and perfunc- 


tory. 

While the responsibility of the work in 
library readings is shifted to the teachers, 
that branch of the work known as Library 
Methods devolves upon the librarian her- 
self. 

Each student before graduation is expect- 
ed to have twenty weeks of this work, the 
class meeting but once each week. Each of 
the seven Normal Schools of the state has 
developed its scheme for this work along its 
own lines. 

In the school with which I am most fa- 
miliar, ten weeks of the required twenty is 
given up to instruction in the use of the 
library, its scheme of classification, its card 
catalogue, and its general reference books, 
such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, annuals, 
indexes, etc. To facilitate this work, a 
note-book is put in the hands of each pupil 
in which are printed notes on the work. 
Blank pages in the book give space for the 
problems assigned each week. 

The second ten weeks of required work 
in Library Methods is given up to in- 
struction in the actual processes of the li- 
brary. Simple methods in classification, 
cataloguing, and otherwise increasing the 
usefulness of the library are presented, the 
object being to fit the Normal graduate to 
take charge of a small school library when- 
ever the necessity arises. 

In some other states, the question has 
been agitated of establishing a library course 
as a regular part of the Normal School 
curriculums, credits to be given for the 
work done. In Michigan, work in Library 
Methods has been introduced into the sum- 
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mer courses in the various Normal Schools. 
In the Wisconsin schools, it has not been 
advisable, as yet, to so plan the work. 

The many school libraries throughout the 
state must be better cared for than at pres- 
ent. In a town, village or city that supports 
a public library, it is possible to make an 
arrangement by which the librarian may 
assist in the care of the school library, clas- 
sifying and cataloguing the books. Even 
then, many smaller rural schools can not be 
assisted. 

If a library course should be established 
in the Normal Schools, no effort should be 
made to produce librarians, but rather to 
turn out intelligent teachers, who will be 
capable of meeting the comparatively simple 
problems of the small country school li- 
brary. 

If it were possible to give more time to 
the work, or to establish an accredited 
course, a fine opportunity would present 
itself to develop the work along the mechan- 
ical lines. The prospective teacher could 
learn with great profit to herself, how to 
mend books in the various stages of dilapi- 
dation; also, how to cut out, mount, and 
classify pictures, how to bind and index, 
simply, her professional periodicals, how to 
make and file notes on her work, how to 
judge of the mechanism as well as the 
literary value of a book, and how constantly 
to broaden the field of her usefulness and 
that of her school library. 

May the Wisconsin Normal Schools find 
themselves in the fore-front when a scheme, 
or course of work, is finally developed which 
will add to the efficiency of the libraries, 
and yet will not prove to be too great a tax 
on the time and energies of the already 
over-worked school teacher. 


MAGAZINE COVERS 


It is questionable whether manilla paper 
covers for magazines are more economical 
than leather covers. 

We have used for many years with sat- 
isfaction flexible full leather covers. They 
have two or three eyelet holes in the fold 
of the cover and the covers are sewed on 
with mattress twine. We have paid about 
60 cents each for covers with name of the 
library stamped in gold. We put book tags 
on each month to take the title of the 
magazine, as we are not able to get hold of 
the cover of last month’s magazine of any 
given title for the current number. 

I feel quite sure that these covers last 
more than three years and take less time 
than paper covers take to put on. 

We have also concluded that these cov 
ers are more satisfactory than those made 
of duck or canvas, partly because they get 
less soiled, and can be cleaned easily with 
gasoline. Wits K. Stetson, 

Free Public Library, Librarian. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


CLASS OF 1907 


The first class of the Wisconsin Library 
School began full schedule work on Thurs- 
day, September 27. The first days of the 
week were given to registration and the 
usual preliminaries incident to the begin- 
ning of a school year. The 24 students of 
the class came to their work after several 
months of earnest preparation, for besides 
the regular educational qualifications, the 
extra-entrance requirements of reading-list, 
type-writing, and library hand-writing prac- 
tice, and a month’s apprenticeship in a 
public library demanded the spending of 
much time in special study and work along 
professional lines. A number of the class 
entered on examination, but these had also 
to meet the extra-entrance requirements. 

On Friday evening, September 28, the 
Faculty of the Library School gave a re- 
ception to the class. It was in the nature 
of a house-warming, as the school rooms 
had not been formally opened. The guests 
numbered a hundred and more, and were 
the library workers in Madison—from the 
Wisconsin Historical Library, the Univer- 
sity Library, the Public Library, the State 
Law Library, and the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission; a number of the profes- 
surs of the University and citizens specially 
interested in library work were also among 
the guests. 


Harriet Luella Allen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Graduate Elkhorn High School 1879. Rock- 
ford Seminary (Ill.) 1881-2. Graduate 
Whitewater Normal School 1894. 

Laura Frances Angell, Delavan, Wis. Graduate 
Delavan High _— 1900. University of 
Wisconsin 1905-6 

Mary Ella Bechand, Fond du Lac, Wis. Gradu- 
ate Fond du Lac High School 1901. Summer 
School of Wisconsin YWree Library Commis- 
sion 1902. University of Chicago, second 
semester, Jan., 1906. Library experience: 


Assistant Fond du Lac Public Library, 
1901-5. 
Helen Dearing Carson, St. Paul, Minn. 


Central High School 
in Europe. 


Graduate St. Paul 
1903. One year and a half 
University of Minnesota 1905-6. 

Ruth Colville, Racine, Wis. Graduate James- 
town (N. Y.) High School 1899. elmira 
College 1899-1901. One summer in Euro- 
pean travel. . 

Grace Rathbone Darling (Mrs.), Oshkosh, Wis. 

Ph. B. University of Michigan 1833. 

Helen D. Gorton, Racine, Wis. Racine High 
School 1897-1900. Summer School of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 1901. 
Library expérience: Assistant Racine Public 
Library, 1902-6 

Lola M. B. Green, Big Rapids, Mich. 
ate Big Rapids High School 1886 
Ferris Institute (Big Rapids) 1892. 

Caroline Strong Gregory, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Graduate East Division High School, Mil- 
waukee 1905. Milwaukee Normal School 


1905-06. 

Marie Ophelia Hansen, Hammond, Ind. Grad- 
uate Hammond High School 1895. Library 
experience: Librarian Hammond Public Li- 


Gradu- 
Graduate 


brary, 1904.6. 





Helen Wutchinson, Chicago, Ill. 


Graduate 
Hyde Park High School 1899. 


Lydia Esther Kinsley, Janesville, Wis. Gradu- 
ate Manistee (Mich.) High School 1897, 


University 
perience : 
1905. 

Ada Josephine McCarthy, Richland Center, 
Wis. Graduate Richland Center High 
School 1890. Chicago Kindergarten College 
1893. Milwaukee State Normal School 
1896. Library experience: Substitute Rich- 
land Center Public Library 1904-6. 

Ruth Pauline Miner, Madison, Wis. B. A. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 1905. Library experi- 
ence: Apprentice Madison Public Library 
1905-6. 

Edith Marie Norton, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Masten Park High School 1904. 
stitute, Hightstown, N. J., 
stitute, Hightstown, N. J., 
brary 1905-6. 


of Michigan 1902.5. Library ex- 
Assistant Man.stee Public Library 


Fraduate 
Peddie In- 
1905-6. Li- 
1905-6. Library 


Julia Sherlock Osborne, Madison, Wis. B. L. 
University of Wisconsin 1903. Library ex- 
perience: in charge of the township library, 
Birnamwood, Wis., 1904-6. 


Margaret Blaine Reynolds, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Graduate East Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, 1904. Milwaukee-Downer College 
1904-6 


Ella Viola Ryan, Madison, Wis. Graduate 
West Bend (Wis.) High School 1895. Grad- 
uate Oshkosh Normal School 1901. 

Myrtle Elmeda Sette, Juneau, Wis. 
Watertown (Wis.) High School 
brary experience: Apprentice 
Public Library, six months 1905. 

Harriet Winslow Sewall, St. Anthony Park, 
Minn. B. A. Univers:ty of Minnesota 1906. 

Anna Du Pre Smith, Madison, Wis. B. A. 
University of Wisconsin 1906. 


yraduate 
1904. Li- 
Watertown 


Josephine Ada Voss, Watertown. Wis. Gradu- 
ate Watertown High School 1904. 

Marion Wakely, Jacksonville. Ill. Jacksonville 
High School 1891-1895. Library experience: 
Assistant Jacksonville Public Library 
1905-06. 

Marion Frances Weil, Milwaukee, Wis. Grad- 

uate East Division High School, Milwau- 


kee, 1904. Milwaukee-Downer College 1904. 
6. 


SUMMER SESSION—-SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE 


The Summer Session of the Wisconsin 
Library School closed on August 24, after 
a successful term of six weeks. The session 
included both an elementary and a supple- 
mentary course of study. The elementary 
course was commented upon in the Bulletin 
for July-August, 1906, and gave the list of 
students in attendance. 

A supplementary course has been given by 
the Wisconsin Commission every other year 
in connection with its summer session, the 
course being open to those who have com- 
pleted a summer course in a library school 
of recognized standards, and to properly 
equipped students who desire the inspiration 
and help that the lectures offer. 

The Supplementary Course of 1906 of- 
fered two series of lectures, on Binding 
and the Elements of Prose Fiction. 

The course on binding, given by John 
Cotton Dana, of the Newark library, was 
most helpful and stimulating. The lec- 
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tures, which were open to the elementary 
students and all the library workers in 
Madison, were given every morning at 9, 
during the first week in August. There 
was an average attendance of sixty at the 
lectures. The mechanism of a book, the 
essentials of book making, the process of 
binding, and repairing, were treated in log- 
ical sequence, Mr. Dana also discussing at 
each lecture some important phase of li- 
brary work; picture collections, art in the 
library, bulletins, publicity, simplifying rec- 
ords, were among the topics dwelt upon. 

Following the lectures, the suppementary 
class of eighteen students did actual book- 
binding under Mr. Dana’s direction. <A 
binding kit containing the simple binding 
tools always useful in a library, and vari- 
ous binding materials were provided for 
each student at a nominal cost, and every 
member of the class bound several books. 
The binderies of Madison were visited dur- 
ing the week. 

The binding exhibition, prepared by the 
Newark Public library, including the mate- 
rials, tools, and processes of binding as 
used by and for libraries, was displayed 
during the week, and added greatly to the 
interest of the work. A loan collection of 
many rare and beautiful bindings was also 
exhibited, showing the perfection of the 
art as attained by Cobden-Sanderson, Doug- 
las Cockerell, and other noted binders. 
There was also an exhibition of books about 
book-binding. It was a veritable “binding 
week,” and not only made the students fa- 
miliar with book-making from a library 
standpoint, but gave them a new insight 
into the meaning of books, the joy of work, 
and the possibilities of the library profes- 
sion. 

A part of the supplementary course regu- 
larly consists of a series of lectures on lit- 
erature. This year, a course on the Ele- 
ments of Prose Fiction was conducted by 
Prof. Henry Burrowes Lathrop, of the Eng- 
lish Department of the University of Wis- 
consin. The lectures dealt with the rea- 
sons for the predominance of the novel at 
the present day. The novel was defined 
with relation to other types of imaginative 
literature, and was shown to be but the 
manifestation in the field of literature, of 
forces working in modern times in religion, 
philosophy, politics, and industrial life. 

The members of the class read three, in 
some cases four, works of modern prose 
fiction, and wrote reports upon them. The 
design of the exercises was not so much to 
criticise the author, as to realize his object, 
and to understand his method. Suggestions 
for further reading were given. The course 
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was so planned that those who desired 
could devote some time to technical work, 
and all of the class took advantage of the 
opportunity offered. The course was very 
successful in itself, and inspired the stu- 
dents to a more caretul and judicious read- 
ing of books. It also showed that the li- 
brary as an educational institution does not 
do its duty if it does not encourage that 
sympathetic and deliberate attention neces- 
sary to obtain the good of the best books; 
and this cannot be done unless the libra- 
rian is not only widely informed but also 
educated by the thorough reading and as- 
similation of some good books. 

lhe social side of life was not neglected 
during the busy weeks of the session. Sev- 
eral informal gatherings were planned by 
the faculty to bring the students together, 
to promote good-fellowship and better ac- 
quaintance. The annual library picnic at 
the summer home of Dr. and Mrs. Thwaites 
was a most delightful affair, and the lakes 
and beautiful drives about Madison fur- 
nished many pleasant hours of recreation. 


LIST OF STUDENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE, 


Rose Ball, librarian, Albion College library, Al- 
bion, Mich. 

f-Martha W. Bell, librarian, public library, Be- 
loit, Wis. 

b-Nettie E. Bell, assistant, publie library, Be- 
loit, Wis. 

f-Margaret Biggert, librarian, public library, 
3erlin, Wis. 

f-Lina Bossard, assistant, public library, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

b-Iva M. Butlin, assistant, Beloit college li- 
brary, Beloit, Wis. ; 

Harriet S. Hurd, librarian, Illinois College li- 
brary, Jacksonville, Ill 

Cornelia A. Hypes, assistant, Wheeler library, 
acai Illinois normal, Carbondale, 
I 


b-Frances S. C. James, assistant, Wisconsin 
Historical library, Madison, Wis. 

Mary J. Lamb, assistant, public library, Fond 
du Lae, Wis. 

b-Leora E. Mabbett, assistant, Wisconsin 
Historical library, Madison, Wis. 

b-Bertha Marx, librarian, publie library, She- 
boygan, Wis. 

Sue C. Nichols, librarian, public library, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Agnes J. Petersen, librarian, public library, 
Manitowoe, Wis. 

b-Mabel M. Reynolds, librarian, normal school 
library, Cheney, Wash. 

b-Jeanette Roberts, librarian, public library, 
Champaign, Il. 

Rebecea Royall, librarian, Carnegie library, 
Cleburne, Tex. 

b-Grace E. Salisbury. librarian, state normal 
school library Whitewater, Wis. 

b-Flora I. Small, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

b-Florence E. Weissert, librarian, Milwau- 
kee-Downer college library, Milkaukee, 
Wis. 

Note—Letter b indicates those taking the 
Binding course only; letter f indicates those 
taking Prose Fiction course only. 
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Lutie E. Stearns, Library Visitor 


Most gratifying evidence of the desire 
of town, village, and citv officers of our 
northern pioneer towns to gain every edu- 
cational advantage for their respective com- 
munities was shown as the result of a re- 
cent visit by an officer of the Commission. 
In every instance, out of eight towns vis- 
ited, a library board was appointed by the 
local authorities as soon as the enabling 
laws were explained. So eager were some 
of the local mayors and village presidents 
to establish libraries that “recess” appoint- 
ments were made to be confirmed at 
subsequent meetings of councils and village 
boards. The library boards thus appointed 
met immediately, adopted by-laws, and ap- 
pointed committees on ways and means. 
The desire to secure libraries is all the 
more commendable when we realize that 
these northern towns are still paying for 
original improvements, such as_ school 
houses, water-works and sewerage sys- 
tems, electric light plants and street-pave- 


ments. The city of Ladysmith in Rusk 
County is a case in point. In 1900 this 
town had about 100 population. In 1906 it 


has over 1,600 inhabitants. And yet al- 
though taxes are 5 per cent. on an assessed 
valuation of 7o per cent. due to the intro- 
duction of modern improvements such as 
enumerated above, the mayor has appoint- 
ed a library board and the sum of $400 has 
been appropriated for the inauguration of 
a library and reading room. Phillips, in 
Price County, was almost wholly destroyed 
by forest fires less than six years ago; and 
yet the heavily-taxed citizens that are still 
bearing individual losses have voted a tax 
for the support of a library. Abbotsford, 
Spooner, Barron, Shell Lake, Park Falls 
and Bloomer are towns similar in spirit 
that were found willing to join the ranks 
of the progressive communities in the 
state. 

Abbotsford The library board was ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, L. J. 
Harrington, in September as follows: F. B. 
Wing, A. H. Flaig, F. A. Pier, J. A. Olsen, 
A. J. Butler, Mrs. J. D. Jackson; H. E. 
Polley, (ex-officio). The board has elect- 
ed the following officers: President, H. 


E. Polley; Secretary, Mrs. J. D. Jackson. 


Mayor J. T. Atwater has ap- 
pointed W. R. Hotchkiss, Will- 
iam Morris, W. McKee, Mrs. J. F. Coe, 
Mrs. Frank Hulbert, Mrs. Roy Mason; G. 
M. Snodgrass, (ex-officio). 

Officers elected: President, W. R. 
Hotchkiss; Secretary, Mrs. Roy Mason. 


Barron 





Library Board: Aden New- 
man, E. C. Dettloff, W. Kitch, 
Mrs. I. Cottington, Mrs. Foster Cook. Mrs. 
A. Brown; L. E. Limmicht, (ex-officio). 
President, Aden Newman; Secretary, L. 
E. Limmicht. 


Bloomer 


Brodhead The citizens of Brodhead 
have raised $2,000 by subscrip- 
tion for a public library, and the city coun- 
cil has agreed to appropriate $300 per year 
to maintain it. A large room on the sec- 
ond floor of the city hall has been attrac- 
tively decorated and furnished, and will be 
occupied free of cost. By a vote of the 
School Board, the school library, with the 
exception of strictly reference books, has 
been turned over to the Public Library. 

Miss Gabriella Ackley, formerly librarian 
of the Oconomowoc library, was elected li- 
brarian for three months to organize the 
library and get it well started. Miss Emil- 
ida Baensch of Manitowoc will assist her 
for one month. 

Miss Winnie Bucklin of Brodhead has 
been elected permanent librarian and will 
work with Miss Ackley to prepare for the 
position. Miss Lena Spaulding of Brod- 
head has been elected to assist Miss Buck- 
lin at specified times. 

Mr. Stephenson, a few days before the 
opening, gave $200 for the children’s room, 
to pay for the furniture and to buy books, 
and has expressed a desire to maintain it 
in the future. The gift is in memory of 
his children. 

A reception 
rooms on the 
Sept. 25. The school-children visited the 
Library during the afternoon with their 
teachers, and adults were received in the 
evening. Over six hundred people were in 
attendance during the day. 

About 800 new books had been purchased 
and were ready for inspection on the day 
of the reception. 

The Library opened for business at 3 
o'clock Wednesday, Sept. 26th, and will be 
open every day from 3-5:30 and 7-9 


Elroy 


held in the Library 
evening of 


was 
afternoon and 


The site has been chosen, the 
plans accepted, and the con- 
tracts let for the new library building for 
which Mr. Carnegie has given $10,000. 
The building is to stand near the center of 
the town although not on the main street, 
and is especially planned with reference to 
the needs of railroad men. A monthly 
contribution of $30 is to be made jointly 
by Chicago and Northwestern, and the Oma- 
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ha railways toward the support of the li- 
brary. The ladies of the town have begun 
a series of entertainments to raise money 
for books. 


At the council meeting on 
August 7, Mayor O. Bruemmer 
appointed a library board which met the 
following evening and elected officers as 
follows: President, Geo. W. Wing; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. Brunckhorst. Committees 
were appointed and it was decided to open 
a library and reading room in the city hall 
in November. About 1,200 volumes be- 
longing to a former subscription library 
will be turned over to the Kewaunee li- 
brary. Mrs. M. Brunckhorst has been ap- 
pointed librarian. 

Kewaunee Enterprise: The directors of 
the Kewaunee Public Library have decided 
to postpone the opening of the new library 
and reading room until Nov. 15. The City 
Council has voted to donate the use of the 
city hall, which has recently been hand- 
somely decorated and furbished up by 
Otten, the decorator. The room will be 
provided with book shelves, newspaper 
racks, tables and other necessary furniture 
and made to present an attractive and in- 
viting appearance. The latest magazines 
and periodicals will be provided in the 
English, German and Bohemian languages 
and it is hoped to make the rooms a popu- 
lar and useful place of resort for the gen- 
eral public. 

The School Board have agreed to loan 
such books from the school library as are 
not needed for reference books in the 
schools and it is expected that the new 
library will start out with about 1,500 vol- 
umes on its shelves. The directors have 
elected Mrs. Mary Brunckhorst as libra- 
rian. Mrs. Brunckhorst’s well known in- 
terest in all matters tending to advance 
and promote the intellectual welfare of the 
community, makes her selection the very 
best possible. She will have the immediate 
care and supervision of the rooms. It was 
decided to keep the rooms open from 2 
o'clock to 9 o'clock every afternoon and 
evening. 

The move is one calculated to advance 
the intellectual and educational interests 
of Kewaunee, keeping the city in line with 
its neighbors, and giving our youth the 
ordinary literary advantages now so freely 
and generally accorded in nearly all vil- 
lages and cities of its size and class. The 
new library and reading room should have 
the active moral support of every good cit 
izen. 


Kewaunee 


Mayor R. L. Johnson has 
named J. A. Michaelson F. E. 
Munroe, Rev. Thos. Barker, Mrs. H. L. 


Ladysmith 


Clark, Mrs. J. B. Welpton, Miss Margaret 
Sinclair ; 


C. J. McCarnnick (ex-officio). 
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Officers elected: President, C. J. McCarn- 
nick; Secretary, J. A. Michaelson. An ap- 
propriation has been secured and rooms 
rented for a library and reading room. 


Menomonee The viltage board has elected, 
Falls ider the law, to have the li- 

brary board consist of three 
members as follows: Dr. W. B. Campbell, 
J. A. Pratt, Geo. Puehlar. Dr. W. B. 
Campbell is president and J. A. Pratt sec- 
retary. Books have been ordered and a 
librarian, Miss Ella Wiedenhoeft, appointed. 


Park Falls Library Board: President, 
Mrs. A. Paquin; Secretary, 
Mrs. A. D. Gibson; Messrs. S. H. Winch, 
W. F. Turner, Rev. F. E. Hall; Mrs. L. 
Greves; F. L. Knapp, (ex-officio). 


Phillips Library Board: President, 

Dr. C. D. Fenelow; Secretary, 
Mrs. G. M. Chamberlain; E. W. Murray, 
A. Marsh, Mrs. B. J. Nutter, J. L. Ken- 
yon; L. A. Jones, (ex-officio). Miss Mary 
J. Barry is the librarian. The sum of $500 
has been appropriated for a library and 


reading room. 

Shell Lake Library Board: President, 
Mrs. L. H. Mead; Secretary, 

Mrs. J. S. Smith; Messrs. Shaver, Wang, 

Devereux; Mrs. E. Haring; J. L. Dahl, 

(ex-officio). Plans are being prepared for 

library quarters in the new town hall. 


Library Board: President, J. 
D. Thomas; Secretary, Miss E. 
Cuddy; A. F. Davis, John Stuart, J. T. 
Murphy, Mrs. L. Tozer; H. S. Perry, (ex- 
officio). A room in the city hall will be 
fitted up for a library and reading room. 


Spooner 


Sturgeon Loney Board: C. Greisen, 
Bay F. B. Long, J. B. Davis, Jos. 
Jirtle; Mrs. C. B. Packard, Mrs. Edward 
Reynolds; C. G. Stanget, ex-officio. Pres- 
ident, Chas. Greisen; Secretary, Mrs. C. B. 
Packard. Miss Ella Greisen has been 


elected librarian, an appropriation has 
been secured and rooms are being fitted up 
for a library and reading room. The Wo- 
man’s Library Association has donated 600 
volumes—a former free library. 


Carp CABINET IN METAL 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion has received as a gift from the Art- 
Metal Construction Co. of Jamestown, N. 
Y., a four-tray card cabinet, for use in the 
office of the Library School. The case is 
of metal, but is a perfect copy of the 
weathered oak of the office in its finish. 
The cabinet is an admirable example of 
the adaptation of metal to office fittings. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Fox River Miss Cora I. Lansing of 
Valley Meeting Neenah has succeeded Miss 

Charlotte Templeton as sec- 
retary of the Fox River Valley Library 
association, Miss Templeton having re- 
moved to Nebraska. The annual meeting 
of the Association will be held at Kaukau- 
na. The probable dates of meeting are 


Nov. 13 and 14. 

State Associa- For the place of meeting 

tion Meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association, on Washing- 


ton’s Birthday, invitations have been ex- 
tended by Milwaukee, Janesville and La 
Crosse. As it is a number of years since 
the Association has visited the western part 
of the state, there is considerable senti- 
ment in favor of the latter city. Mr. J. M. 
Holley, one of the trustees of the La 
Crosse library, in an interview, says 


“T trust La Crosse will get the conven- 
tion, for it is a valuable gathering for any 
community. Bringing together as it does ex- 
pert library authorities of advanced ideas, 
this gathering is bound to result in elevat- 
ing the standard in library matters in any 
community if the citizens will pay attention 
to what is being done in the convention. 
Just at this time, when the needs of the 
La Crosse public library are so great, the 
trustees consider it of the utmost import- 
ance that taxpayers become acquainted with 
the great work that is being done in li- 
braries in a number of smaller cities about 
the state. La Crosse cannot afford to be 
behind in educational matters. The trus- 
tees sincerely hope that the library associa- 
tion will come to La Crosse and that the 
gathering will have a beneficent and stir- 
ring influence on this community.” 


GOOD WORK OF THE YEAR 


FACTS GATHERED FROM THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS 


First Installment 


Most of of the 
reports 


Commis- 


the public libraries 
state have filed their annual 
with the Wisconsin Library 
sion. Many of them have supplement- 
ed the data called for in the official 
blank form with valuable and interesting 
summaries of work accomplished during 
the year. Some of these reports are well 
worth reproducing in full, but lack of space 
prevents the use of the material except in 
the form of brief extracts: 


Antigo, The foreign books have 
Clara H. Kunst, been in such demand that 
librarian it has been necessary to 


buy another German 
traveling library of thirty-five volumes and 
we have also received a small Polish li- 
brary of twenty volumes from the Free 
Library Commission. But even that is not 
enough to supply the demand. 

The renting collection of twenty-six du- 
plicate volumes of the most popular ‘recent 
books has been constantly used and has 
netted the library the sum of $19.65. 


Appleton, The readers on Sun- 
Agnes L. Dwight, day afternoons from 
librarian October to June num- 


bered 3,064. This is an 
increase of more than 800 over the previous 
year. 


It was found necessary last winter 





to adopt an age limit, so that the persons 
for whom the library was especially opened 
might be abie to enjoy it. The result 
proved the measure to have been a wise 
one. The readers on week days numbered 
24,266 persons, an average of a little over 
80 per day. The removal of the high 
school from the city hall and consequent 
daily use of the library, was evident in the 
reference department, as there were 3,955 
persons doing reference work this year, as 
against 6,800 of a year ago. The number 
of persons who can intelligently make use 
of the indexes and reference books increases 
from year to year. Systematic work has 
been done at the library by eight literary 
clubs on the following subjects: Russia, 
British Isles, Shakespeare, Japan and Mod- 
ern Dramatists and Novelists, American 
History, Italy, and Japan. A larger number 
of books have been added to the library, 
with one exception, than any previous year. 


Grand Rapids, 
Edith L. Rablin, 
librarian 


We have five school 
room libraries, two new 
ones having been pur- 
chased last fall. The 
cards show a circulation of 1923 since last 
October, of which 741 is credited to the 
second grade of the Emerson building. As 
was stated in the last report this work can- 
not be overestimated and although it may 
be impossible at present to extend the work 
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to higher grades an effort must be made to 
keep the libraries we now have in good con- 
dition and enlarge them as soon as possible. 
Teachers, as heretofore, may draw six 
books at a time and keep them one month 
and a longer time if renewed. Small col- 
lections of book and pictures have been 
loatied to some of the teachers for special 
work. Lists were also made along special 
lines as biography, literature, music, and 
history, also historical fiction. The books 
of fiction were read and reviewed by the 
pupils. 


Kenosha, Reference lists have 
Mrs. C. P. Barnes, been prepared on many 
librarian subjects for different 

clubs, and special work 
has been pushed during the entire year 
with pupils from all of the schools, more 
particulariy from the high school. The li- 
brary has become a center for children of 
all ages, in supplementary work to their 
studies, and they have made great progress 
in the use of the card catalogue, the various 
indexes, and other library aids, thus learn- 
ing the general lesson of self-helpfulness as 
well as the particular lesson in question 
from day to day. 

The earnings from the “Renting Collec- 
tion” have accumulated to such an extent 
that with the permission of the board a 
yaluable reference set—Bryan’s “Diction- 
ary of Painters and Engravers,’ 5 vols— 
was purchased from this fund at a cost of 
$27 and presented to the library. Even 
with this expenditure and the purchase of 
37 new books for the “Collection” we now 
have $78.04 on hand. 

We have issued 117 teacher's cards this 
year with a circulation of 5.701, and 70 spe- 
cial study cards having a circulation of 
2,164. These figures speak for themselves, 
needing no comment to show that in this 
important branch of library work the re- 
sults are good. 

Readers in the reading room have in- 
creased in number from 27,585 last year to 
30,190 this year, and 68,156 books were cir- 
culated as against 65,874 last year. We 
have added 1,254 new books and withdrawn 
343, leaving 15,915 books now on ihe 
shelves, exclusive of the Se‘icol Duplicate 
Collection, which, added to the number in 
the main library, gives a tota! cf 16,866 
books. The additions isr the year include 
a number of valuable works which are 
worthy of special mention. 





Marshfield, In November the 
H, Della Ellinwood, walls of the rooms 
librarian were decorated, add- 

ing much to their 
attractiveness. Later the library which had 
heretofore been closed in the forenoon was 
opened from 10 to 12. This important 
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change has been appreciated by all classes 
of borrowers. The class of reading has im- 
proved, the most noticeable improvement 
being in travel, music, and art. Six hun- 
dred and forty new books have been added. 
The printed catalogue cards of the Library 
of Congress have been introduced. A care- 
ful revision of the adult catalogue has added 
several hundred cards besides gre atly in- 
creasing its usefulness. The children’ n’s cat- 
alogue is now under revision which will be 
completed before the opening of the school 
year Three hundred and seventy-six new 
borrowers have registered, and 116 cards 
have been withdrawn, making a net gain of 
260. 

Early in the school year the two divisions 
of the freshman class of the high school 
visited the library. The classification of 
books, their arrangement on the shelves, the 
use of the catalogue, indexes to periodicals, 
and reference books were explained. To 
test the information gained by the students, 
a set of 25 questions was prepared by the 
librarian, and the answers looked up under 
her supervision. Questions and answers 
were then made the subject of a lesson by 
the teacher of English with such good re- 
sults that a request for a second set of ques- 
tions was made. This set was treated in 
the same manner as the first. Thus the 
freshmen obtained a working knowledge of 
the library which has served them well dur- 
ing the year. 

To make the resources of the library 
available without loss of time to the new 
superintendent and large number of grade 
teachers, typewritten lists of books helpful 
to teachers and pupils were made for all 
the grades, the superintendent receiving a 
copy of all lists, and each teacher a copy 
for her grade. Some of the teachers have 

made excellent use of these lists, assisting 
the pupils to make appropriate selections 
from them for book reports which the su- 
perintendent required twice in six weeks 
from every child above the fourth grade. 
Below the fourth grade they have been 
helpful to the teachers, and have furnished 
supplementary reading for the children. 

During the summer these lists will be 
carefully revised,.and later they will be in- 
cluded in the regular course of study of the 
public schools. 


Menomonie, The whole number of 
Stella Lucas, books issued last year was 
librarian 44,323, a gain of 3,167 over 

1905. The younger read- 
ers are forsaking fiction and devote their 
time to the reading of more substantial 
books. Of the gain of 3,167, 858 were in 
juvenile non-fiction, 565 in adult fiction. 
The remaining 1,743 were distributed 
among the different classes, the largest gain 
being in sociology, 586. This was the sub- 
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ject taken up by the Study circle last winter. 

The number of patrons, of whom 513 are 
from the county, total 2,836. This makes 
an average of 15 books for each patron. 

The teachers’ cards issued numbered 131, 
of which 75 were to teachers of rural 
schools, or far more than one-half. This is 
a large gain over the preceding year, when 
the number of rural teachers who had cards 
was a meager one-half. This shows the 
great hold the library is taking on readers 
in the country, as the rural teachers have a 
strong influence in extending the constitu- 
ency of the library. 


Merrill, The evening class for 
Helen L. Price, adult foreigners which 
librarian was begun last year has 

been continued through- 
out the year, with the exception of a few 
weeks in the early fall and a short time this 
spring. There have been twenty-seven en- 
rolled, all adults and mostly Germans. Of 
these, three are now continuing a study of 
United States history and government and 
English grammar, having acquired a very 
usable knowledge of English. The others, 
with a few exceptions, are progressing 
steadily toward the same end. 

A branch library has been kept in the 
Sixth ward school and will be continued 
probably during the coming school year. 

While the library has been rather bend- 
ing its energies in the past year to be more 
useful to the foreign population and to the 
workmen in the mills and factories, it has 
accomplished but half its aim. The evening 
class has to some extent benefited the non- 
English-speaking people, but there is not 
enough use of the library by English read- 
ers along technical and trade lines. We 
need to know what the men would read if 
we had it and then to get it and let them 
know we have it. 

A few over half the books purchased in 
the past year have been for the children’s 
dep Saaue and we need to add many more 
aoe the coming year. We cannot supply 
the demand for some of the best of the chil- 
dren’s books and demand can easily be cre- 
ated for many more as soon as we have the 
books wherewith to supply it. 


Neenah, 
Cora I. Lansing, 
librarian 


About 700 new books 
have been classified and 
with these over 1,000 old 
ones have been cata- 
logued. We have not counted the number 
of cards made, but an average of three cards 
to a book (and most of the books require 
more) would mean about 5,000 cards added 
to the catalogue. All the non-fiction is fin- 
ished and many of the pamphlets are done 
and work on the fiction is commenced. 

During the year 456 new borrowers have 
registe sred and since January I, 1906, 583 
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have been registered. Of the new cards 
issued 227 have been to adults and 229 to 
children; 576 have been withdrawn, leaving 
a balance of 1,983 active cards. 

The number of books loaned was 31,108, 
an increase of 4,480 over the preceding year, 
and the largest in the history of the library. 
The duplicate copies of magazines ordered 
for circulation are proving an attractive 
feature to many patrons. 

The circulation of the German traveling 
libraries for the year was 538 and the Scan- 
dinavian for 11 months was 588. 

Although we have no duplicate school 
collections as yet, the schools have been 
supplied with many library books. Forty 
teachers have taken advantage of our offer 
to them to take as many books as they 
wished for school purposes and keep for one 
month or longer if necessary and _ not 
needed elsewhere. Six hundred and sixty- 
one books have been drawn in that way. 
Probably four or five times as many pupils 
have used the books, as we have no way of 
knowing how many take them from school. 
One book returned from a fourth grade 
after having been kept by the teacher six 
weeks, was reported by her to have been 
takn home by 13 children. Many children 
who never come to the library for books 
read them in this way. I hope it will soon 
be possible to have at least two duplicate 
collections of books to put in the buildings 
most distant from the library. We have 
many duplicates but not enough to supply 
the demand during the school year. With 
these collections in the school buildings 
more children could be reached, and the 
children coming to the library more easily 
supplied. 

Next year we hope to do something more 
for the schools by loaning mounted pictures 
for nature work, history, travel, and art. 

The exhibit of fine editions and good 
books suitable for young people sent us by 
the Library Commission seemed to be very 
interesting to many, and to the teachers 
especially. Many of the books we had and 
we have ordered others from that list, 
which have been widely read by the chil- 


dren through the teacher’s recommenda- 
tion. 

Oconto, Our circulation this 
Katharine Cramer, year shows an increase 
librarian of 968 over that of last 


year with a decrease of 
three per cent in fiction. This is a decided 
gain in the use of the better class of reading. 
The largest gain in any one class wu.:s in Iit- 
erature, 1,102. 

The renting collection of extra copies of 
popular novels has proved to be a very 
popular and profitable investment. Only 
novels in greatest demand are duplicated in 
this collection. Duplicae numbers of Har- 
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per’s, Century, Scribner, and World’s Work 
have circulaed this year with great success. 
Teachers, club women, high school pupils, 
and many others have made good use of 
the privilege of drawing several non-fiction 
books at a time and renewing them as long 
as in use. Forty-four teachers including 
11 from country schools have use‘ our spe- 
cial card for teachers allowing them two or 
more books at a time for school use. 

Our files of magazines collected and 
bound last year have been of the greatest 
assistance during the winter in reference 
work. This year we have added the Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodical Literature which 
with Poole’s Index and the monthly Kead- 
er’s Guide makes a complete index to peri- 
odical literature from 1815 to date. 

As an experiment the reading rooms of 
the library were opened to the public on 
Sunday afternoons from 2 to 5 o’clock dur- 
ings the months of January, February, and 
March. This was done not so much to ac- 
commodate our regular patrons who can 
come any day as for the working men who 
have only Sunday for leisure. This class, 
however, did not avail themselves. of the 
privilege, and whether or not the Sunday 
opening will be continued next year will be 
a matter for further consideration. 

The story hour inaugurated last year has 
been successfully continued this year. A 
regular outline has been fol‘.wed consisting 
of fairy stories, Indian stor.es, King Arthur 
legends, Greek mythology, and_ historical 
stories. The favorite theme with the chil- 
dren is always the fairy story. Those 
selected this year have been the old favor- 
ites that have established their place in lit- 
erature. The attendance at the story hour 
has varied from 12 to 113, the average being 
25. 

Portage, It is in the circula- 
Mrs. WV.G. Clough, tion, however, that the 
librarian library has passed all 
previous records. The 
total circulation is 35,559, agairist 26,618, 
the number two years ago, which was the 
largest to that time. Last year the circula- 
tion was cut into by the closing of the li- 
brary for several months, so that a com- 
parison with that year cannot be made. 

There has been a continued gain in the 
character and quality of the books read. 
The per cent of fiction has decreased from 
63.22 to 60.92 making a gain of 2.3 per cent 
for more solid reading. It is very pleasant 
to note the continued tendency, as there 
has been a steady falling off in the per cent 
of fiction read since the opening of the li- 
brary, amounting in all to twelve per cent. 
During the past year the gain has gone 
mainly to biography, travel, literature, “and 
mythology. The number of German books 
sent out deserves attention, having doubled 
during the past year. 
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The circulation of books among people in 
the country is steadily increasing, the num- 
ber of cards held by country readers now 
numbering 235, and the total circulation 
reaching 1,357. With these readers the pro- 
portion of fiction is notably smaller than 
with others. In the future this class of 
readers is to receive fuller consideration 
and more direct service as our efforts in 
this line of library extension have been 
greatly assisted by the action of the County 
Board of Supervisors in appropriating $500 
toward a system of traveling libraries and 
establishing a county library board, to have 
control and direction of the same. 

In order to accommodate the public more 
fully it has been found desirabte and prac- 
ticable to remove certain restrictions upon 
circulation that experience has proved un- 
necessary. In addition to one book of fic- 
tion, readers are allowed to draw any rea- 
sonable number of books of non-fiction that 
they may desire, so far as such action may 
not interfere with the rights or wishes of 
others. Again, a book of non-fiction will 
be issued for four weeks instead of two 
when the privilege is desired. With like 
purpose, the requirement of guarantors, ex- 
cept for children and non-residents, is dis- 
continued, and all fines are reduced to one 
cent per day. This action is in accordance 
with the custom of all the progressive li- 
braries of the country. 

Our endeavors are still kept up to enrich 
tue local history department. With this 
end in view we have typewritten a manu- 
script article on Social life at the Early 
Forts by Mrs. Viola J. Rogers, and also 
two other articles written by Miss Julia A. 
Lapham and loaned for this purpose: Some 
of the Treaties and Councils affecting what 
is now Wisconsin from 1804 to 1848, and 
Early Protestant Missionaries in Wiscon- 
sin. In the same department we have 
added several numbers of the Parkman 
Club publications making this set nearly 
complete. 

It is not only desirable that the books of 
our library find a wide circulation but that 
the circulation should extend to books of 
the highest standard. To encourage read- 
ing of the best books all our usual methods 
have been continued, such as calling indi- 
vidual attention to them, setting them forth 
upon the book stands, issuing printed lists, 
printing lists in the newspapers, and by of- 
fering with historical novels the related 
works on history. 

Our work with the schools has been car- 
ried on as usual and in some lines has been 
extended. Early in the school year we 
met the grade teachers three mornings in 
the library when an explanation of the cat- 
alogue was made and followed by drill in 
the use of it. At the same time a general 
description of the various reference books 
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of the library was given. to the end that a 
search for information on any topic might 
be directed at once to those books most 
likely to contain it and in the best form for 
the use intended. 

The schools have been visited as usual 
and in certain grades instruction in the use 
of the catalogue given with special illus- 
tration of the catalogue drawer. 

Further, the attempt has been made be- 
fore the schools to interest pupils in the 
writers of famous books appealing to chil 
dren, like Du Challu and Mary Mapes 
Dodge. This has led to a considerable de- 
mand for the works of these authors, and, 
so far, has had its measure of effect in 
raising the standard of literary taste in the 
children. 

In the last days of the school we made a 
beginning in a line that we hope to work up 
with success in the future. A Saturday 
morning story hour attracted a number of 
children to the library. Here a story, a 
child’s classic, was told, arousing an in- 
terest which was immediately made evi- 
dent in the calls upon the librarian for the 
book. 

In large iibraries this work is carried on 
by the children’s librarian or by some spec- 
ialist, but in smaller libraries where so 
much of other work devolves upon the li- 
brarian, it would be weil if some interested 
adics who possess the gift of story telling 
would take up this work and carry it for- 
ward. It would be well if some subject 
were followed regularly for a period, as 
Greek myths, or the northern myths, or the 
heroes of our country or a series of chil- 
dren’s classics. 

The course of library reading established 
in the grade rooms of the schools during 
the past two years is finding its effect in a 
weet wider circulation of children’s books. 
It is further finding its effect in the. wider 
knowledge and broader intelligence of the 
student readers, in a greater facility and 
power of expression, shown both in con- 
versation and recitation, and which be- 
comes particularly manifest when pupils 
are called upon to give written expression 
to act thoughts, as in letter writing, com- 
position and theme work. In the all round 
work of the school the pupil who does not 
read can not hope to compete with him 
who reads under intelligent and judicious 
direction. Far better effects are found 
when the reading begins early and is car- 
ried on through the grades. Parents and 
teachers will alike testify to the truth of 
these statements. 

Occasionally a child may read too much 
as he may eat too much. In such a case 
the excessive reading is to be discouraged 
and no one is more likely to counsel re- 
striction here than the librarian, who would 
be glad to co-operate with parents and 





teachers in regulating as well as in en- 
couraging the reading habit. 

While we have laid chief stress upon ex- 
tending and directing the circulation of 
books, “other associated lines of work have 
not been neglected. Thus the mounting of 
pictures has been continued, covering por- 
traits, art masterpieces. nature study and 
industrial aris. Mounts have especially 
been made to cover the birds of the vicin- 
ity as disclosed by our local bird calendar; 
while others illustrate the growth, develop- 
ment and manufacture of those products 
that are of wide commercial importance. 


Rhinelander, During the spring and 
Mary M. Bevanssummer the story hour 
librarian formed one line of work 

with the schools.  Chil- 
dren of the 3rd and 4th grades were asked 
to come to the library for an hour each 
Saturday morning. During the school year 
an average of 80 children attended. After 
school closed the average was 35. The 
stories of Siegfried which were told by 
Miss Gillespie and Miss Helen Brown were 
not only interesting, but of rea! litera 
value. Much interest was aroused in pri 
study and protect.on of birds by the work 
done with the schools in this line and over 
350 children pledged themselves to protect 
the wild birds. 


Stanley, The unfortunate occur- 
Martha E. Dunn,rence of the year which 
librarian destroyed our library and 

damaged more or less five 
hundred volumes has necessarily occasioned 
a decrease in the circulation and in the 
number of readers. When comparing the 
statistics with other years I find, despite 
our misfortune, the circulation of books 
for home use, which is 11,333, exceeds that 
of last year by 796, and is the largest on 
the records. 

The daily attendance in the reading room 
was carefully recorded throughout the year 
to determine the use of the periodicals and 
papers on file there. As a result the rec- 
ords show that there were 5,418 visitors to 
this room who actually made use of the 
reading material on the tables. The num- 
ber of visitors from out of town who came 
to see the library was 251. 

The third annual contest for the Library 
Medal awarded for excellence in deciama- 
tory work to the pupils of the high school, 
by the library board, proved to be very pop- 
ular and great credit is due the pupils for 
their earnest work. 

Under the auspices of the library board 
a course of lectures was provided for the 
winter months, which were superior to 


anything we have had in the way of li- 
brary entertainments—financially the course 
was not a success. 


[ October, 1906 
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Superior, The library is now 
Grace O. Edwards,fairly weil reorganized 
librarian as to the necessary cat- 

alogues and records and 
details of administration. It has been ex- 
tended now to all parts of the city by new 
branch and school libraries and to more 
classes by the addition of Swedish and Nor- 
wegian books and has been materially 
strengthened in all lines by the addition of 
over 1,700 new books. 

It is now prepared to do its proper work 
for the city, to be for it a paying invest- 
ment as a means of popular education to 
the industrial worker and all not in school; 
as a supplement to the public school edu- 
cation by being an aid to pupil and teacher 
as a bureau of information to the business 
man and peopie generally; as a means of 
recreation to every one and as a source of 
influence to the community as a whole 
which should insure greater enjoyment in 
living here. 

The plan of placing books in the various 
parts of the city distant from the library, 
of taking the library to the people who can 
‘not come to it, has been continued and such 
deposit stations are now located at Itasca, 
Allouez, East End, South End and Billings 
Park and at the Lake Superior Mission. 
The work of distributing books in this 
way is on the whole the most satisfactory 
of any done by the library, for the books 
seem to be welcomed everywhere and very 
largely used. The people are becoming ac- 
customed to the idea of branches and cards 
issued in one part of the city are often 
used in other parts or at the main library or 
schools at the reader’s convenience. 

The superintendence of this work has 
been well carried on by Miss Listman in 
co-operation with those in charge of the 
stations. The reading tastes in the dif- 
ferent parts of the city have been reported 
and closely followed in furnishing them 
books so far as the resources of the library 
would allow and books have been delivered 
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to them once a week if necessary. Pictures 
and lists of books have been kept posted at 
the stations to attract readers. The one 
great need to make this work satisfactory 
is more money with which to supply dupli- 
cates of popular books. 


Waupun, In October, 1905, we 
Kathryn L. Bunkermoved into the new 
librarian Carnegie library build- 

ing. Since then the li- 
brary has been open for circulation every 
afternoon and evening every week day in- 
stead of the three days a week as hereto- 
fore. This change has been very benficial ; 
not. only has there been an increase in the 
number of borrowers but the attendance in 
the reading room was much greater. 

There has been an increase in the num- 
ber of books circulated. While the in- 
crease of the fiction books is about one 
and one-half per cent., the increase of the 
books of a more serious character is three 
per cent., showing a decided improvement 
in the character of the reading. 

The renting collection has proved a very 
popular feature of the work of the library. 
At first only duplicates of the late fiction 
were in this collection, but an experiment 
has been tried of adding not only duplicates 
but a copy of some of the new books not in 
the circulating department; then as soon as 
these have paid for themselves they are put 
into the general circulating department. 
Perhaps this scheme would not have been 
tried had there been plenty of funds for the 
books, but we have no reason to regret it 
as it has been very successful. 

The work with the children has shown 
an increase. 

The bulletin board in the children’s room 
has been used for an exhibit of the draw- 
ings done by the children in the grades of 
the public schools. A bulletin of the 
charts of the commercial geography class, 
made by the first year High school pupils, 
also attracted much notice. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


News AND Notes CoNCERNING WISCONSIN LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIANS 


Ackley. Miss Gabriella Ackley, who 
has served for a number of years accept- 
ably as librarian at Oconomowoc, is organ- 
izing the new Brodhead public library. 
She will remain three months, when Miss 
Winnie Bucklin will become permanent li- 
brarian. 


Baensch. Miss Lida Baensch of Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin Summer Schoal ’o6, 


temporarily serving as assistant at Brod- 
head. 

Bowen. Miss Agnes Bowen has been 
appointed desk assistant in the University 
library. 

Greisen. Six applications were received 
for the position of librarian of the prospec- 
tive public library at Sturgeon Bay. Miss 
Eva Greisen was elected. 


Grover. Miss Myrtle Grover has re- 
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signed as assistant in the Joseph Mann li- 
brary, Two Rivers. 


Mabbett. Miss Leora Mabbett has been 
appointed librarian at Edgerton. For two 
years Miss Mabbett served as an assistant 
in the library of the State Historical So- 
ciety. 


MacDonald. Miss Katherine I. Mac- 
Donald, a valued member of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission staff, has been 
unanimously chosen editer of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, by the Publishing Board of the 
American Library Association. Miss Mac- 
Donaid is admirably fitted for this respon- 
sible position, and her experience for a 
number of years past in the selection of 
books for traveling libraries and study club 
libraries will add to the value of her 
work. 


Marks. Miss Rachel Marks has suc- 
ceeded Miss Margaret Dumphy as librarian 
at Sun Prairie. 


Rablin. Miss Edith L. Rablin is spend- 
ing a month’s vacation in Idaho. Miss 
Florence Quinn is serving in her place. 


Smith. The Library Association of 
Two Rivers has chosen Miss Edna Smith, 
Wisconsin Summer School ’06, as assistant 
librarian. 


Sawyer. Mrs. Harriet Price Sawyer has 
been appointed « member of the Instruc- 
tional Department of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. She will give some 
of the courses in the Library School and 
assist in the field work. Mrs. Sawyer 
brings the best of preparation to her work, 
which added to a most pleasing personal- 
ity, will make her a valuable addition to 
the staff. She was graduated from Oberlin 
College in 1894. In 1892 she attended the 
Chautauqua Summer Library School, fo!- 
lowed by a year of graduate study at Ober- 
lin, and apprenticeship in the Oberlin Col- 
lege. Library. She attended Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School in 1903-4, and gradu- 
ating, received the appointment as librarian 
of the New York State Normal School li- 
brary at New Paltz; after a year of serv- 
ice, she was granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to study in the University of Berlin, 
and from this study she has just returned. 
Her resignation was accepted at New Paltz 
the first of September, to permit her to he- 
gin work with the Commission at the open- 
ing of the school year. 


Walther. Miss Jennie Walther has been 
appointed librarian of the Oconomowoc 
Public Library, to succeed Miss Ackley. 
Before her appointment, she served as sub- 
_— on several occasions for Miss Ack- 
ey. 
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NOTES 


Appleton. Mr. Geo. C. Jones has given 
the library an additional number of books 
for the history collection. 

Oct. 19 has been fixed as the date for the 
formal dedication of Lawrence University’s 
new Carnegie library. 


Baraboo. A valuable collection of mag- 
azines, many of them complete files of old 
publications, has been given to the library 
by Mrs. Ellis. 

Berlin. Resolutions of thanks have been 
adopted by the Library board in apprecia- 
tion of numerous gifts, among them the 
following: Mrs. Peacock, $50 for the 
children’s room; Friends in Council, $11; 
H. K. Bassett, proceeds of entertainment, 
$30; unknown donor, $15. 

De Pere. During his recent sojourn 
abroad, Mr. John A. Knypers selected a 
large collection of books in the Dutch lan- 
guage for the public library. These have 
been received, and are greatly enjoyed by 
the local patrons. 

Dodgeville. Beginning this week, the li- 
brary will be open three evenings each 
week, the volunteer service of Miss Blanche 
Murphy enabling the opening one addi- 
tional evening. 

Fond du Lac, The following new rules 
have gone into effect: 

Seven day books can not be transferred. 
Books reserved by postals will be held 24 
hours instead of two full days. 

Hartland. A musical and dramatic en- 
tertainment for the benefit of the library 
netted $65.50. 

Hillsboro. The village trustees have 
set aside $300 to meet library expenses dur- 
ing the ensuing year. 

Green Bay. For the accommodation of 
students, business and professional men, 
the afternoon hours at the Kellogg library 
have been extended, so that patrons now 
have the privilege of exchanging books 
and using the reading rooms from 2 to 9 
P. M. The forenoon hours remain as 
heretofore, from 9 to 12. 


Janesville. Many new cards have been 
issued to children by means of “climbing 
ladders.” Annually, pupils in the upper 
and intermediate grades are given lists of 
books recommended for reading out of 
school hours. These are called “ladders,” 
and pupiis are encouraged to climb. The 
recent distribution resulted in a great rush 
at the library. 


Lake Geneva. Many generous gifts of 
books were received by the library during 
the past year, among them being 300 vol- 
umes from Mrs. Geo. C. Walker, and 124 
from the Y. M.C. A. The library disposed 
of many of the duplicates. Through Mrs. 
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Kaye 75 books were given to Linn town- 
ship, and 90 books were sent to St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Magazines were sent to a boys’ 
club in a country town. 

La Crosse. No official announcement has 
been made relative to the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the Washburn library building. It 
is understood that about $18,000 will be re- 
quired to carry out plans contemplated by 
the trustees. 

Menasha. It has been decided by the li- 
brary board to purchase a stereopticon out- 
fit for illustrated lectures. 

Milwaukee. Patrons of the public li- 
brary are to be protected from tuberculo- 
sis. Health Commissioner Bading will no 
tify Librarian Peckham of each case in the 
city, and the library officials may use theit 
own judgment about loaning books. 


Platteville. The publishers of the three 
local papers have consented to send the 
weekly issues as a gift to the library read- 
ing room. 

The senior class of the High School has 
contributed money to the library for the 
purchase of the complete poetical works of 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes, Tennyson, Burns, Browning and 
Byron. 

Neenah. Gifts of $150 and $68 respec- 
tively have been placed at the disposal of 
the library’s book committee. The money 
has been apportioned as follows: $35 for a 
German traveling .ibrary; $75 for children’s 
books; $68 for reference books. 

Mrs. J. B. and Miss Mary Hamilton have 
presented the library with a mahogany ped- 
estal of handsome design suitable to receive 
the bronze statue recently presented 
— a bequest of Miss Emma Kim- 
erly. 


New Richmond. The library board has 
voted to appoint a trained librarian. 

It has been decided by the city council to 
levy a half-mill tax for library purposes in 
future, instead of making a lump appropri- 
ation. 


Oconomowoc. During part of August, 
an exhibition of photographic views of the 
English university towns of Oxford and 
Cambridge was arranged at the library. 


Oconto. More than 300 books for school 
work, embracing geographical readers, his- 
tories, nature books and collections of 
poems, have been added to the library re- 
sources. 


Racine. The public library has request- 
ed all members of woman’s clubs, debating 
circles, reading societies, etc., who have es- 
Says to prepare on some certain subject, to 
call at the library where all the material 
available for the purpose will be placed at 
their disposal. 
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Rhinelander. Hitherto, persons living 
outside the city limits have been given equal 
privileges with those who were residents of 
the city, and in being allowed to retain 
books longer than two weeks without fines 
have had special privileges. No fees nor 
appropriations have been asked for from 
these families, nor from the towns in 
which they reside. There are at present 
about 140 persons drawing books from the 
library who have registered as living in the 
towns surrounding shinelander. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the li- 
brary board at its September meeting: Be- 
ginning Jan. Ist, 1907, in case no provision 
for an annual appropriation be made _ be- 
fore that time by the town board, each fam- 
ily living outside the city limits, drawing 
books from the city library shall be taxed 
an annual library fee of $1. 


Seymour. Provision has been made in 
the new city hall structure for library quar- 
ters. The best room in the building, the 
front room in the second story, has been 
allotted for this purpose. It is hoped that 
the new building may be completed before 
winter. 


Stanley. The library board was success- 
ful in its contention with the insurance 
companies which carried the insurance on 
the Moon Memorial building. The board 
hopes to be able to acquire the Davies lot 
adjoining the library lot on the west. Miss 
Dunn has been conducting the library at 
the high school and has worked hard to re- 
store the damaged books and to collect 
those that were scattered as the result of 
the fire. But the loss on books will be con- 
siderable. They were not insured. 


Stoughton. The library board has 
deemed it inadvisable to entertain any fur- 
ther propositions to change the library site, 
and has decided to go ahead with the plans 
for the building. 


Superior. Among the recent excellent 
Tarry-at-Home travel lists prepared at the 
local library and printed in the local pa- 
pers are the following: 

Our English Cousins—Descriptions of 
England; English customs, economic con- 
ditions and government; literary England. 

Sept. 20, one of the local papers printed 
the first of twelve lists called Questions of 
the Day Series. 


Waupun. The Monday Club has pre- 
sented the library with a large number of 
new books. 


Wausau. Unknown vandals defaced the 
handsome columns and stone work at the 
south entrance of the new Carnegie build- 
ing in process of erection. 


Fond du Lac. At the September meet- 
ing of the common council a petition was 
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received from the library board, asking for 
an increase of $2,000 in the annual appro- 
priation for the library. The allowance 
for that purpose has been $3,000, but it was 
stated in the petition that the library could 
not be conducted right on that amount and 
so $5,000 was asked for. The petition for 
an appropriation of $5,000 was granted 
unanimously. 


Simplified spelling pamphlet. The U. S. 
government has recently published a 
pamphlet containing President Roosevelt’s 
letter to the public printer directing that 
the simplified spelling be used in future 
publications of the government. The same 
pamphlet contains the first six circulars is- 
sued by the Simplified Spelling Board and 
a list of the 300 words chosen. Accom- 
panying the pamphlet is a card 9 by 5% 
inches suitable for posting, and a pamphlet 
3 by 9 inches to carry in a pocket, each 
containing the list of 300 words. 

The set will be sent to anyone remitting 
twenty-five cents to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, 


For Sate. The Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission has single copies of the fol- 
lowing books for sale :— 
Cutler, C. A. Expansive 

numbers. 

Tasse. A. R. United States government pub- 

lication. 2 parts. 1902. 

Poole’s Index to periodical uterature. Abridged 
edition. 1901. By W. I. Fletcher and Mary 

Poole. Houghton. 


classification: in 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE FREE LIBRARY ELKHORN 
Bound magazines to exchange 

Harper’s magazine, v. 8-10, 36, 37, 47-55, 
Chautauquan, v. 1-5. 8, 9, 12, new series. 

Either books or magazines will be accepted 
in exchange, the terms of which can be ar- 
ranged by correspondence with Miss Edna L. 
Deithick. librarian. 


THE CARE OF CORK CARPETS 


Many libraries that use cork carpeting 
are uncertain as to the best way to 
care for it. It is unquestionably the 
best covering to be had for library floors, 
if it is properly laid and cared for. The 
carpet should be laid without fastening 
at the edges at first. Afterit has been, 
walked on for two or three weeks it 
should be laid again. When it has been 
permanently laid it should be thorough- 
ly cleaned, not using too much water 
as the cork absorbs it quickly, and if 
much dirty water is allowed on the floor 
it is sucked in by the cork with bad results. 
After the floor is carefully cleaned, it 
should be oiled, with one part boiled lin- 
seed oil and one part turpentine; the parts 
oiled should not be walked on for several 
days. It is the testimony of librarians that 
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the oil preserves the carpet and that it is 
much easier to keep clean. After the car- 
pet has been oiled, it is only necessary to 
wipe it up, but it should be oiled once a 
year. 

If a cork carpet is not properly cleaned 
and oiled in the beginning, it becomes very 
dingy and dirty, and it is almost impossible 
to clean it. Miss May A. Smith, librarian 
of the Public Library, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, sends the following receipt for 
pumice soap, with directions for use in 
cleaning cork carpets that have not been 
properly cared for. 


Pumice Soap 


I bar ivory soap 

2 quarts boiling water 

Slice soap into water and cook until it is 
all dissolved. 

Pour into it then 2 lbs. powdered pumice 
and stir until mixture cools and pumice 
will not settle. 

Apply with bristle (not fibre) brush, as 
one would soap, using only water enough 
to spread the soap. 

After the floor has dried, give it one or 
two good coats of oil (one part boiled 
linseed and one part turpentine) well 
rubbed in. Newspapers can be used to 
cover the floor after it has been oiled, 
and should be left down a week or ten 
days. Miss Smith adds that a carpet of 
newspapers is not so troublesome as it 
sounds. 

This soap does not injure the carpet, 
and takes off dirt that sapolio will not. 


interest to club- 
women planning to in- 
clude nature study in the 
programme of work, is the recent an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, secretary of the Nature Club of 
America, would inaugurate a course of 
study. The Nature Club with its corres- 
pondence will supply a central organiza- 
tion of absolute authority to direct the 
work of thousands of small groups of stu- 
dents and individuals, who care for nature. 

Members may receive advice in any 
phase of nature study, assistance in identi- 
fication of field specimens and suggestions 
as to books, etc. Field excursions are also, 
planned, and a helpful oversight given to 
local clubs if desired. A feature that prom- 
ises to be of inestimable benefit is the fact 
that each local branch of this wide-reaching 
organization will be furnished each yeat = 
with three nature lectures, written by prom- 
inent naturalists, each of which will be 
accompanied by 75 to 100 stereopticon slides 
of photographs from life, made especially © 
to illustrate that lecture. The lectures and 
slides are supplied to authorized local clubs ~ 
free of charge. 


Lantern slides on Of 
nature study. 








